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: Fiſh and knowledge ſhall be the Patil if 
e tines and flrengthof ſalvation + the fear 
* of the Lord i is bis treaſure. 


Orr as it ought to be tranſlated : 1. dim and 
nee ſhall be'the Pability of thy times, 
and a ſtrong ſalvation, and the fear of 7 * 
Aft . be A . 


e 
the aſſiſtance of the divine Spirit the diſtant 


| crents af - Providence 3. and comparing the miſeries, 
which he was then denouncing againſt the enemies of 

God, with the happineſs of ſome favourite people; 
broke looſe in the loſtineſs of his conceptions from the 
ſubject, in which he was engaged,” and addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the latter in the words, which I have repeated 
to you. He foreſaw ſome great revolutions of civil go- 
vernment, which have probably ſince made a figure in 
the hiſtory of mankind; and diſcerned the beginning, 


the progreſſion; and the end of the various ſyſtems of 
human. policy, which ſucceded one another in the 
courſe of their duration. On the one hand; he beheld 
ſlavery, oppreſſion, and poverty riſe. out of the ruins, 
which ignorance and irreligion had made: and on the 
other hand; he ſaw the moſt delightful proſpect, which 

| | J A R 


"m7 
can be repreſented to the human mind, the proſpect of a 
great and powerful. people enjoying oll the bleſſings of 
wealth and tranquillity under the ; auſpicious influence of 
Nience and religion. And laſt of all; with an authority 
ſaperiae and ware decifive than that, which'is drown 
from the longeſt experience and wiſeſt gbſcryation of 
the ſons of men, he connects the cauſes and conſequen- 
ces of hing wgaker ; an dechares, that the ſtability, ſe- 
curity, and prgſperity of the times, Which he had in view, 


were derived from thoſe two great lources of national 
wealth and national greatneſs. 


In conformity to this ſentiment of the Prophet was 
the deſign of our royal and religious Benefactors, who 
dedicated theſe deligbuſul retreats to knowledge, and en- 
riched chem with fach plentiful treaſures of literature. 
They believed, that an improvement in ſcience would 
neceſfarily contribute to the general happineks and that 
every perſon, who was employed in it, was employed 

in the cauſe of virtue, religion, and lberty,. They in- 
ended, by providing for the accummodation of fit per- 

fons to receive and communicate inſtruction, to convey 

a bleſſing to the moſt diſtant times. They thought that 
the minds of youth ought to be prepared for the world; 
and that imprefions ought to be made, and Habits ac- 
quired before they entered upon the public ftage of life. 


Is ſhort; they- judped ie neceflary for this purpoſe to 
mwoduee them, in the beginnings of Tife, to the principles 
of ſcience; to lay open the treafures of ancient wiſdom ; 
and 40 lead them, by eontemplating che works of crea- 
tion and providence, to trace out the nature and artri- 


butes 


630 


bates of the creme and Governor of the world: as 
by a gradual deduction of conſequences to learn their 
own nature alſo, with all the duties belonging to it, 

which relate either to God or their fellow creatures. 
After therefore ſuch illuſtrious and noble teſtimo- 
nies, which have been thus given to the uſefulneſs of 
learning; and after the long experience, which our own 
and all the polite nations of the world have had of the 
benefits derived from it; we might reaſonably hope, 
that no objeRtions could be raiſed againſt the encou- 
ragement and ſupport of ſcience; not aby oonſequences 
from a refinement of taſte and improve- 
ment of reaſon, . 
ties and virtue of mankind. 
But the alarm hath been lately Nen and we live 
been told, that the eſtabliſhment or growth of ſcience 
hath ever been pernicious to civil ſociety ; that it hath 
a natural tendency to btealt the ſpirits, and to undermine 
the virtue of the braveft people: and that it contri- 
bates at preſent to corrupt out manner, and is the prin- 
cipal cauſe of all that luxury, intemperance, and ſenſua- 
lity, which is the diſtingwfthing character of every 
learned nation in Europe. Virtue and ſcience, it ſeems, 
are, as it were, two planets in the moral ſyſtem, which 
cart nevet fine at once above the fame Horizon ; but 
the fortmet ſets on one fide as the light of the latter 
riſes on the other. 
Tr is therefore of the utmoſt linportance to us, who 
are ſet aſide by our inſtitution to preſerve the lamp of 
owe, and to convey it 1 wen 
8 


35 
the truth and reality of theſe aſſertions. It is a debt of 
gratitude, which we owe to the memory of our bene- 


factors and founders, by whoſe bounty we are main- 


tained: and to the character of thoſe eminent perſons, 
who formed the laws and diſcipline, by which we are 


governed. It is a debt, which we owe to our own cha- 


racters: and is neceſſary to check the jealouſies and ſuſ- 


picions, which may be raiſed againſt us by opinions ſo 


unfriendly to out preſent eſtabliſhment. It is, in ſhort; 
a proper method to ſecure to us the continuance of the 
public favour, which we now enjoy in the higheſt de- 
gree under the government of the beſt of Kings: and 
which, next to him, we owe to the patronage, affection, 
and authority of that 6 7 Wan who: preſides 
over us 22 71 if 
In oppoſiti tion 156 to what hath been advanced, it 
may in general be obſerved; that it is not impoſſible 
but this enemy to ſcience may have miſtaken the cauſe 
of the diſorders, of which he complains; and may have 
aſcribed to learning and the liberal arts what really 
procedes from ſome hidden weakneſs of human nature, 
or from ſome unknown imperfections of government. 
There is no ſubject of enquiry more difficult and per- 
plexed than the revolutions and changes in che man- 


ners of a nation; nor any, in which men are more apt 


to indulge themſelves in falſe ſubtleties and unnatural 
refinements. Every one can obſerve, that the manners 
of a people are in conſtant progreſſion; and either, on 
the one hand, advancipg by policy and order to wealth 
and e or . on the other, by indolence and 
luxury 
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luxury into barbarity and ignorance. But to diſcover 
the cauſes, by which they are influenced, and to aſſigg 
the reaſon of every change, which is introduced, re- 
quires the moſt penetrating diſcernment, and muſt be 
taken from the wideſt and moſt comprehenſive view of 
human affairs. The tranſitions from one character to 
another in the ſame people, like the ſhades of different 
colours on the ſame canvaſs, are often blended together 
in an ĩimperceptible manner; and it is impoſſible, with- 
out the moſt exquiſite art, exactly to determine the 
endings of the one, or the beginnings of the other. 

The introduction of ſcience indeed amongſt a bar- 
barous people is one cauſe, which muſt produce an evi- 
dent change in their general character: and ſoon exert 
an influence over public and private life. Their views 
will be enlarged; the pleaſures of life will be more de- 
licate and refined; and their ſpirit and genius will, for 
a conſiderable time, be riſing to higher 1 improvements 
and a more liberal manner. And, in this progreſſion 
and revolution of character, it muſt be owned, becauſe 
it cannot be denied, that particular vices will probably 
grow up as well as particular virtues: but it will 
not be owned, that an improvement in. ſcience and a 
refinement of taſte can ever be the ſource of them. 
And, if I am not greatly miſtaken, the e 
obſervations will be abundantly ſufficient to prove it. 

For it may be obſerved in the firſt place, that an 
improvement in ſcience naturally produces a ſpirit of | 
induſtry, Wherever ne _ pr ne it ſets 
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every thing in motion, draws the attention of the 
gazing multitude, and rouzes the ſlumbering faculties of 
the human mind from a ate of inactivity and indolence. 


It raiſes a ſpirit of curioſity, promotes enquiry, and car- 
ries an improvement into every part of life. Though 
the perſons, who are at firſt engaged in its intereſt, are 


few and inconſiderable in their number; though many 
may eſcape the contagion through ſtupidity and dull. | 
neſs ; and others may be ruled by paſſions and prejudi- 


ces peculiar to themſelves : yet the ſpirit, which ani- 


mates the few will ſoon ſpread; it will ' diffuſe itſelf 
through the whole maſs ; and that flame, which was 
kindled, as it were from heaven, in the breaſt of one 


man, will warm the hearts, and enlighten the minds of 


a whole people. It is not indeed meant, that they will 
all become either philoſophers or ſcholars. It is not for 
the intereſt of ſociety, that they ſhould. But it is meant 
that the genius of learning and ſcience, if cultivated by 
a few, will gradually inſpire others with induſtry in 
their ſeveral callings ; that che riches of nature will be 
laid open; and that the neceſſity of labour to enjoy 
them will be known: A greater activity, diligence, and 
curioſity will be exerted in every bafineſs and employ- 


ment. Trade and commerce will be enlarged, the me- 


chanical arts will be improved, and every head will de 
employed in contrivitg, and every hand in executing 
ſome work, which will be uſeful to the public. That 
connexion between the arts and ſciences, which Cicero 
and others have mentioned, is by no means fantaſtical 
1 It hath a real exiſtence in the preſent 
caſe. 
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calc. The liberal and lower arts af life are linked toge- 
tber by an indifloluble chain, and it is ſound by experi- 
ence impoſſible to carry on an improvement in the one 
without carrying it on in the other. And thus; when, 
all are employed in their ſeveral ſtations ; when all are 
diligent to improve the talent, with which they are en- 
truſted j and to perform the taſk, to which they are 
aſſigned by providence ; and when every member ap- 
plys its ſtrength to the ſuſtenance and ſupport. of the 
whole: then one great end of civil ſociety is obtained; 
the weakneſs of individuals is aſſiſted and the neceſſi- 
ties are ſupplied by the labours of many; and men are 


made by eee e 
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good. 
| tobe ebb in ths fond, 3 
provetnent in ſcience naturally a ſpirit of li. 


berty, It hath been a common 1 that free 
governments are the only foil; in which the arts and 
ſciences can flouriſh. The liberty, which reigns there, 
cheriſhes men of genius and parts, excites an emula, 
tion amongſt thera, and inſpires an ambition of excel- 
ling. And it is not a leſs true, though a leſs common 
obſer vation, that learning and the ſciences are equally 
favourable to hberty.; and either ſapport the ſpirit of it 
amongſt thoſe, who are in poſſeſſion of it already; of 

introduce i among thoſe, who are got, The ſciences 
| can never be improved without a free exerciſe of reaſon; 
and a free exerciſe of reaſon. in one inſtance will natu- 
rally make men fond of it in another, But a fondneſs 
for eee 
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(8) 
lation, it will operate in every action of life; it will 
exert itſelF in favour of that, which is judged to be beſt, 
and will act effectually ſooner or later though under the 
greateſt diſadvantages and againſt the moſt powerful op- 
poſition. Let a people be loaded with the heavieſt ſhackles 
of civil and religious tyranny; let their bodies be ſubdued 
by oppreſſion and violence; and let their minds be en- 
ſlaved by the groſſeſt inventions of a blind ſuperſlition; 
let them eſteem their princes and their prieſts as the 
vicegerents of God, and let them reverence them as 
the diſtributers of happineſs both here and hereafter : 
yetif, through a happy coincidence of circumſtances; or 
the hard ſtruggles of an extraordinary genius, the dawn 
of learning once break in upon them ; the face of things 
will be entirely renewed, and the extravagant notions, 
which had hitherto prevailed, will diſappear, like phan- 
toms, at the break of day. A ſpirit of mildneſs and mo- 
deration will enter into their councils, and a ſpirit of 
piety and wiſdom will guide their devotions; In ſhort; | 
their laws, their policy, and religion will become more 
conformable to the dignity of human nature, and more 
conſiſtent with the intereſts of ſociety; and though'the 
ſame plan of government be retained, and the ſame civil 
and religious diſtinctions may be retained alſo: yet the 
ſpirit of the whole will in reality be changed; learning 
and the liberal arts, like fire, will purge off the droſs of 
ſlavery and ſuperſtition; and, the droſs being purged off, 
the conſtitution will be purified and reſined; the boun- 
daries of power will be exactly determined; and the 
privileges of individuals will be diſcerned and ſecured. 
2 A 


(9) 
: A great part of the nations of Europe have happily ex- 
perienced, though in different degrees, the effects of this 
— peovets Letters and the liberal arts were loſt to 
lint He's piled: eee, The un- 
controlable power of Gothic barbariſm buried in one 
vaſt and undiſtinguiſhed heap of ruins almoſt every mo- 
nument of human learning. In this age of ignorance 
and barbarity were forged the chains of falſe religion, 
which loaded the ſhoulders of all the inhabitants of the 
chriſtian, world, and ſubjected them to the ſlavery and 
dominion of Rome. And in this ſtate of ſlavery did 
they continue for many generations, without the. leaſt 
ray of liberty breaking in upon them, till a few men, 
who had fled from the cruelty of a barbarous invader, 
tranſplanted from the eaſt the ſmall, though rich re- 
mains of Grecian learning. The neceſſities of theſe men 
obliged them to be liberal in communicating their 
treaſures to otherz. They communicated them freely. 
They ſtopped the progreſs of authority by exciting a 
ſpirit of curioſity, and dethroned the tyrannical uſurpers 
over human reaſon. In ſhort, they laid the foundations 
of a future reformation in religion and politics, raiſed 
a great part of the fabric themſelves, and left ſufficient 
materials for carrying on the reſt to perfection. It is to 
this we owe the bleſſed liberty and freedom of pro- 
teſtantiſm. It drew its birth from this remote age. It 
was nurſed in its infancy by the ſcholars of the ſuc- 
ceding ages; and attained gradually its preſent ſtrength 
and maturity by the help of that nouriſhment, which was 
plentifully ſupplied, and zealouſly diſtributed by them. 
"= But 
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But I muſt take the liberty to :obſerve: in the third 
place chat an improvernent in learning and ſcienco na- 
turally produces a ſpirit of virtue and religion. The 
authority of the Prophet hath already been produced to 


ſhew, that they are not incompatible and inconſiſtent 


that they have a natural alliance and connection toge- 
ther. A principal part of ſcienc conſiſts inithe-know- 
ledge of nature and in the ſtudy of the: viſible: conſti- 


tation and frame of things... But from thence are de- 


rived, thoſe great principles of religion and morale, 


which form the rule of life, and/by:repreſenting the. de- 


formity of vice and beauty of virtue beget habits in 
the mind; which corteſpond to both. From thence we 
draw the knowledge of the faculties andipallions of the 
human mind, and are taught ho to improve the one 
and to reftrain the other for the happineſs of the pub- 
lic as well as of each individual. From thence we are 
led to honour and reverence the Creator and Governor 


of the univerſe, and to refign ourſelves to the diſpoſition 


ef bis Almighty Providence, which is the Arongeſt 
ſupport of virtue in all the variety of circumſtances, in 
which, we are placed. From thence in ſhort, we are 


enabled ta compare ihe conſtitution of nature and the 


genuine and indiſputable ſyſtem of Providence; which 
we daily experience; with what the-Goſpel- of Chrift 


. teaches us to believe and expect: and to on the cre- 


dibity of the one from the reſemblance and —_— 
hich h han fo the other, 
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An improvement therefore in this important part of 
ſcience can never be unfavourable to the cauſe of virtue 
nor dangerous to the ſocial intereſts of mankind. For 
whatever diſputes may ariſe about the origin of our 
morals, whether they depend upon argument and rea- 
ſon, ot upon taſte and ſentiment; or whether they pro- 
cede from both of them together; they ean never be 
corrupted by any application; Which ſhall be made in 
this manner either to our reaſon or affections. The 
information, which: will be given to reaſon, will guide 
are offered to our affe&ions, will either ſoſten and ino. 
derate them; or excite only thads eee pee e 0 
the foundation of real virtur. 

But this is not the only lady in which we are en. 

gaged. It has been a conſiderable employment of the 
laſt and the preſent age to cultivate that refined taſte, 
which enables us to judge of oompoſitions of genius 
and the of the fine arts. It has been 
thought neceſſury to farm and improve this' by a dili- 
gent ſtudy of the great maſters of Greece and Rome, 
who are ſo diſtingoiſhed for the elegance of their ftile 
and the juſtneſs of their ſemiments. We fetch from 
chem che foundations &f knowledge in che beginnings of 
life; entieh and adern with materials borrotved froth 
the ſame ſtock the works and labours of our riper 
years; and guide our -jadgrhents in approving or con- 
— by the original Randard delivered by them: 
How ſucceſefat we have been in imitating them - 
wilt red to determine; but ſute I am, that we 
B 2 arc 
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are not worſe members of ſociety for endeayouring to 
do ſo. The beſt and moſt conſiderable writers of anti- 
quity are always on the fide of vittue; and in their 
pictures of human life paint the bleſſings, which are 
her conſtant companions, in the moſt amiable and agre- 
able colours. The ſtudy. therefore of ſuch writers «s 
theſe can regularly have no other influence upon us, 
than to render our taſte more juſt and refined, and our 
morals more pure and uncorrupt. And can any one be 
ſo little acquainted with human nature as to charge a re- 
finement of taſte with the prevailing vices of the pre- 
ſent times? Is there any connection of the one with 
the other? or can the former introduce any other 
change in our manners than to make us more humane 
and benevolent and more ready to exerciſe every other 
ſocial virtue? Does not a delicacy of ſentiment with re- 
gard to the beauties of compoſition lead a man to a de- 
licacy of ſentiment with regard to the decencies of life? 
and will not an impropriety of conduct or violation of 
duty be more likely to give diſguſt and uneaſineſs to one 
poſſeſſed of this talent, than to another, who is void of 
every improvement in taſte, and unacquainted with the 
moſt exquiſite feelings of human nature? In ſhort ; can 
there be a greater inſtance of falſe philoſophy or falſe 
politics, than to aſcribe a national declenſion of virtue to 
the riſe and improvement of taſte, when taſte and virtue 

are frequently united in the characters of individuals? 
Permit me therefore to conclude, that what hath been 
ſaid is ſufficient to deſtroy the credit of the aſſertions, to 
which it is oppoſed; and let me for a moment draw 


your 
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your attention ta a few reflections in which the greater | 
part of this audience are particularly concerned, and 

vhich the occaſion of the preſent ſolemnity will excuſ | | 
me for the liberty of making. We are, it is well known, ; 
by our original inſtitution retained and engaged in the | 

ſetvice of the public. We have a great and important 
truſt repoſed in our hands. And nothing leſs than the 
character of the riſing generation: depends upon our di- 
ligence, integrity, and {kill in diſcharging it. | 

We ought therefore to conſider in the firſt place; ; that, 

if an improvement in ſcience is naturally productive of a 

ſpirit of induſtry; ſuch, who have had their education a- 
mongſt us, as they were thereby put in a capacity of 
being, will doubtleſs be required to be more eminent! y 
ative and induſtrious in their ſeveral ſtations. A de- 
groe of application will be expected from them in pro- 
portion to che opportunities, which they had of im- 
proving, and the care which ought to 555 been taken 

to enlarge their minds; and a defect of it, however 
unjuſtly, will generally be attributed either to the neg- 
ligence or unſkillfulneſs of thofe, who had the buſineſs 
of inſtruction committed to them. It ought therefore 
to be our principal care to keep the minds of youth in a 
perpetual exerciſe and employment, and to guard a- 

gainſt the dangerous corruptions of indolence and lazi- 
neſs, Thoſe habits contracted in the beginning of life 

are ſeldom corrected ; generally lay the foundation of a 

frivolous, or vitious charatter ; and render men unwit- 
ling to cultivate any one affc&tion, which can advance 
W or to ſubdue any one paſſion, Which deſtroys i girl 
0 
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We 'ought to conſider in the next place; that if an 
improvement in ſcience is naturally productive of a ſpi- 
rit of liberty, the publick will — expect that 
thoſe, who are 3 here, ſhould always be friends 
to liberty and lovers of that conſtitution of government, 
under which we enjoy all the bleſſings, that liberty can 
produce. It will expect, that they ſhould be enabled to 
diſtinguiſh between liberty and licentiouſnefs, and be as 
much friends to authority, which is eſtabliſhed by law, 
as enemies to oppreſſion, which is againſt it. It will, in 

ſhort; expect, that they ſhould always be willing to pay 
that*reverence and reſpect to ſuperiors, which is ne- 
ceſſary to enable them to carry on the buſineſs of go- 
vernment, and be contented with the ſecure enjoyment 
of property and privileges under the protection of law 
and upon the terms of the conſtitution, It ought there- 
fore to be our conſtant endeavour to check in thoſe, 
who are committed to our care, the leaſt appearances 
of that forwardneſs in cenſuring and boldneſs in con- 
temning authority, which diſtinguiſhes the preſent age; 
and to ſhe them upon every occaſion how. inconſiſt- 
ent they are with a true ſpirit of liberty. We ought | 
to inſtruct then, that a regard to liberty will never 
produce ſuch indecent and violent attacks, as we have of- 
ten ſeen, upon an eſtabliſhment and ſucceſſion of govern- 
ment, which isithe ſtrongeſt, nay the only bulwark of 
our liberty. In à word; we ought to inculcate to them, 
that it is the duty of every honeſt man and Jover of his 
country, to take all opportunities of  expreſ] his loy- 
alty and affection to our ſovereign a and his Palo 
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familys and to- ſtrengthen the hands of a government, 
under "which, we have hitherto had, and may till have, 


if; we will ourſelves, the ſecure and uninterrupted poſ- 
ſeſſion of the greateſt and moſt in valuable bleſſings. 

We ought to conſidet in the laſt place; that the na- 
tural connection between an improvement in ſcience 
and a ſpirit of virtue and religion will raiſe expectations 
in the public, that thoſe, who appear ſrom hence on 
the ſtage: of the world, ſhould not only be good men, 
but good Chriſtians. And indeed the buſineſs of edu- 
cation will be moſt imperfectly attended to, and moſt 
negligently executed, if we omit to imprint on the 
minds of youth the obligations to virtue-as it is enfor- 
ced by. the motives and ſupported by the authority of 
the goſpel of Chriſt, Eyery thing elſe, except that, will 
be too. weak and precarious to be the foundation of 
the great art of life, and too narrow to comprehend all 
the various inſtances of human duty. The appearance 
of the ſon of God to inſtruct mankind muſt be looked 
upon as a new period; and che revelation then made, 
ꝛs a new covenant between God and man, from whence 
new intereſts, new principles of action, and new condi- 
tions of obedience ariſe, From thence we muſt date the 
| knowledge of that, wherein our true happineſs conſiſts; 
from thence we muſt derive our true glory; and by the 
aſſiſtance of that alone, can we ever bejable to produce 
that balance of the inclinations and ſteadineſs of reſolu- 
tion, which are neceſſary to form the character of the 


loyal ſubject, good citizen, and benevolent friend to 
mankind, 
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V 
It | Upon the whole then; let us all unite in ebe 
ing that ſervice and benefit to the public, which our 
fituation enables us to do, and which may reaſonably be 
expected from us. Let us endeavour to unſwer the 
great ends of our inſtitution, by cultivating principles 

of religion on the terms of the goſpel, und principles 
of liberty and loyalty on the terms of the con 
And let us always ſilence the objeRions of thoſe, who 
hate us, and anſwer the wiſhes of thoſe; Who love us, 

by connecting our labours with the comimat hood.” The 
ſecurity and protection, which thoſe,; who have gone 
defote us, enjoyed, is a proof of the ſentiments of the 
public Wich regard to them: and the” ſecurity and 

ji | protection, which we at preſent enjoy, is no".leſs a 
id proof of che ſame ſentiments with cegard to us. And 
i whatever glory and reputation may have been reſlectel 
upon them from the ſplendid names of their patrons 
and bene factors; the ſame glory and reputation will be 
reflected on us. We are ſure of ttanſmitting one perſon 

to be commemorated in ſomediſtant time, whoſe munif- 
cence to us, and merit to the public will be equal to any 
in that long liſt, which our anceſtors have tranſmitted 
to us: and whoſe-name, as long as learning and liberty 
preſerve any credit in the world, ae ee F go 
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